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Abstract: The representation of etnotions in Karly Byzantine liistorical texts is still a field 
rich in potencial for further investigations and interpretations. In chis article, we aim to approach just a 
small sección of chis, looking at how somc spccific cmotions: fcar, lovc, angcr, sorrow and joy, and chcir 
particular cxprcssions, appcar in Procopius' HisCory ofWars. Wc look parcicularly at manifcstations of 
emotions depicted in military and political contexts and ask how and why these fitted with societal 
norms and expcctations, what wcre che gender specificities, real or imagined, of expressing emotions. 
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Introduction 

T he affective turo or thc emotional turn are concepts that have been frequently 
u.sed in thc last year.s by .scholar.s froin different fields, che subject of emotions being 
of a wide interese and becoming difficult to chartet and systcmatize. These 
difíiculties were already sensed by Jan Plamper, author of one oí the most recent monographs 
on the history of emotions, which provide a useful bibliography on the subject, while 
underhning the already huge complexity of the contributions that have already been 
published.’ Even if thc histotians studied emotions at varying points in time, some moments 
in the evolución of humanity were more privileged than other and the Antiquity and Middle 
Ages wcre among thc firsts to attract their attention. From David Konstan, with his 
Emotions of the Andan Greeks to Barbara Roscnwcin, The Emotional Commiinities in the 
Early Middle Ages and all the way to nowadays French, Germán and Australian centres for 
study of the history of emotions, the field is constantly growing.' 

What wc have sccn as an increase in thc study of emotions in thc last two dccadcs 
happcncd, with notable cxceptions, in thc English-speaking academic worid. But there 
existed a long established scholarly tradition on the subject, which began, if not with 
Michelet and Huizinga, who paid attention to the emotional world of the characcers in their 
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histories, then with the French Armales School and with the distinguished French 
scholarship on this subject.’ 

Contrary to what happeiied iii the study of Western emotions, the study of 
Byzantine emotions is still an emerging field which has not yet been chartered or theorisedF 
There is an ongoing project headed by Douglas Cairns at the University of Edinburg, called 
Emotions tbrougb Time: From Antiquity to Byzantium, but the results are still to be 
extensively publishedd A pioneering, ground breaking study about the expressioii of 
emotions in byzantine art was published by FFenry Maguire in 1978^ and since then, of 
course, other studies linked with Byzantium have appearedh One of the first works on the 
issiie of byzantine emotions was that of Martin Hinterberger, “Emotions in Byzantium”, 
published in 2010. Flinterberger dealt especially with wdaat we can cali a “classical” period of 
Byzantium, from the 9'^-10'*' centurics onwards, so the early byzantine period is still to be 
researched. Of course, from 2010 many studies aiming to analyse the emotions in the early 
Byzantium were published, beginning with Judith Hagen’s article about Laiighter in 
Procopius’ War^. Rccently, the rclation bctween gender and emotions in the Byzantine 
world was approached in a volume edited by Stravroula Constantinou and Maty Meycr.*“ 

But there is still a lot of work to be done and in this article we will try to deal with 
the relationship between the emotions and politics, or, in a more specific way, their 
expression and politics.’* The subject could be regarded as a contradiction in terms, since in 
the modern period the idea that those involved in politics have to manifest control and 
restraint was widespread.'^ Byzantium, as a medieval world, was thought to be not affected by 
the last phases of the “process of civilization” analyzed by Norbert Elias, so the emotions 
could be sometimes openly, cven if not frecly, expressed, cven by political rulers or military 
commanders. But, on the one hand, as Gerd Althoff proved, the medieval symbolical 
behavior was in a large measure rationalized, like the modern one, so the emotional 
expression can be a ritualized one.*'* On the other hand, the Byzantines still respected, at least 
in theory, the ideal of moderation and restraint in gestures and attitudes that was inherited 
from the Greek-Román Antiquity, and their behavior had to answer certain expectations, so 
we will try to understand when and how the emotions could be expressed in the public 
sphere and by whom. 
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Procopius of Cacsarcca’s “History of Wats” and thc Exptcssion ofEmotions 


The sourccs we are loolcing at consist of poHtical and military historiographical 
Works written by Procopius of Caesareea, author that we consider representative for the lay, 
educated elite of che 6'^“ century Byzantium. Whac we observed scudying Procopius in his 
coiitext and in comparison wirh ocher auchors of historical writings, as his contemporary 
Malalas or his continuator Agathias, enablcs us to think that wc may use his works in ordcr 
to identify an “emotional community”, as those described by Barbara Rosenwein for the early 
medieval Western Europed"* 

Procopius, who lived in che first half of the 6* century, was the most important 
historian of chis period and one of the greatest Byzantine writcrs ever.^^ He wrote a 
classicizing political and military history in his “History of the Wars”, treating Justinian’s 
wars of re-conquest of Italy, North Africa, Sourhern Iberian Peninsula, as a great heroic 
accomplishmcnt. He also wrote a pancgyric, “The Buildings”, praising Justinian’s building 
programme and a pamphlet, “Secret History”, in which he drew a completely different image 
of Justinian and his wife, Theodora, as demons. As secretary to the general Belisarius, 
Procopius took part in military campaigns and may have personally met Justinian and 
Theodora, as well as other imperial court members. The tone differcnccs betwcen his works 
are striking and difficult to explain, but together they form a complex picture of Byzantine 
World under JustinianJ'’ We will give less emphasis to Anécdota (Secret History), because 
this is not a history but a pamphlet, so we think that the emotions presented there are always 
exaggerated for rhetorical purposes. Also, we will not refer to The Buildings, because this one 
doesn’t describe other human behaviour than the activity of building or restoring previous 
buildings, which cannot offer too much material for studying the emotions. Of course, it 
might be said that pride is central to The Buildings, because this is the emotion that 
Procopius seems to feel or at least pretends to feel when talking about the great architectural 
achievements of Justinian. 

Another argument for our selección of Wars as our central source is the main aim of 
this artiele. Wc will cspccially focus on the way in which Procopius presented emotions as 
factors in the decision-making process on the battlefield or inside the monarchical court. In 
this respect, the use of emotions seems to be a rational mcchanism. But we will look at the 
open expression of emotions through actions and gestures, trying to see if the ideal of 
restraint (gravitas), so dcar to classical authors and linked with thc idea of Romanness, still 
exists in the early Byzantine world and how it was related to different rhetoric and bodily 
language of emotions. 

Expressing or, on the contraiy, hiding one’s emotions in the public sphere were parts 
of the political rituals that were common in different moments of history.' As a witness to 
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and participant in somc important political and military events of his cpoch, Procopius is 
well aware of the “correct” behaviour of a leader and that’s wliy it is very interesting to see 
when and why he allows a character to display his or hers cmotions. 

The list of emotions which appears in Procopius’ works could be endlcss, but we will 
sclect some, which appear more frequcntly and to which a spccial importance is attachcd. 

We should remember, as we already said in the beginning of this arricie, that the 
ideal behaviour in the Román world, inherited in Byzantium, was marked by restraint. The 
emotions should be controlled and mastered, especially in the public sphere. Only women 
and Barbarians werc thought unablc to control the exprcssion of their emotions and to act in 
an unreserved manner. The Byzantine writers emphasized and sustained a kind of gendered 
dimorphism in the ascription of emotionsd* Also, there were different ethnically ascribed 
emotional manifestations, which werc not yet comprchcnsively studied, but a good 
introduction could be offered by Yves Albert Dauge’s book about the Barbarians, with whom 
the classical tradición associated the open expression of extreme emotionsT^ 

The Christianity addcd the idea that at least some emotions, if not all, are inspired 
by the Devil, so they are bad or at least suspect and should be avoided. f inally, in the works of 
Church Fathers, the bad emotions became sins.^° 

We will not offer an analysis of the vocabulary associated with the emotions, since 
we will try to decipher the external, visible or at least comprehensible effeets of them. 


Fear 

At first, it is quite obvious that there are emotions that can be judged as positive or 
negative not in an abstraer way, but in relation to the valué related with or attributed to 
them. We can take as an example fear (phobos), which is one of the most powerful, most 
frequcntly appearing emotions in Procopius’ writings. In the list of emotions that caught the 
attention of researchers of Byzantium, the fear is srill a less researched one, even if it was one 
of the first emotions to be dealt with by historians studying Western Europe, especially by 
the Frenchones."' 

Fear of God should be felt by every human being, as it is cióse to respect and 
reverence, as Clement of Alexandria scaced."^ Procopius believes that only the monstrous 
individuáis did not experience this legitimare emotion, like John Cappadox, the hated 
finance miniscer of Justinian. 
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During the night, John is obsessed with fear of everybody, because of his blcak deeds. 
“But at daybreak, forgetting all his fears of things divine and human, he would become again 
a plague to all the Romans both in public and in privare”.'^ 

Except fot this fear of God, Procopius secms to see fear as an all encompassing 
cmotion, prcscnt in the personal, political and military life of his characters. Usually, fear is 
experienced at a petsonal level, but it offers to our author an explanation of political or 
mihtary actions. The antique theory of temperaments stated that fear was a feminine 
emotion, related with women’s coid and humid nature.^^ But for Procopius, as for other 
Byzantine writers, fear was mostly associated with courageous persons, being usually male 
gendered, and mentioned in connection with militaty or political aets.^’ 

The Persian King, Cabades, is presented as fearing that his subjeets would not accept 
his younger son and they “should rise against Chosroes and do irreparable harm to the family 
and to the kingdom. Therefore it seemed best to him to artange with the Romans to put an 
end both to the war and the causes of war, on condition that Chosroes be made an adopted 
son of the Emperor Justinus; for only in this way could he presei^ve stability in the 
government”.^^’ 

The reality seems to be that the military relations between the two superpowers 
allowed sometimes not only conflict, but also understanding and extended periods of peace, 
which could better explain, in modern terms, Cabades’ decisión to rely on the goodwill of the 
Byzantine emperor."' It is interesting that this is the same mechanism which explains why the 
emperor Arcadius on his death bed established the Persian king Yazdgerd as a guardián for 
his son Theodosius. 

“When the Román Emperor Arcadius was at the point of death in Byzantium, 
having a male child, Theodosius, who was still unweaned, he felt grave fears not only for him 
but for the government as well, not knowing how he should provide wisely for both.... he 
designated the child as his successor to the throne, but appointed as guardián over him 
Isdigcrdes, the Persian King, enjoining upon him carncstly in his will to preserve the empire 
for Theodosius by all his power and foresight”.^* 

The situation seemed so strange, that historiaos who wrote after Procopius 
considered it beyond belief, praising more Yazdgerd for his deceney than the Román emperor 
for his wisdom. The modern exegesis was very interested in this tare cxamplc of mutual 
respect shown by the most important rulers of the moment in the Ancient World.But 
what Procopius managed to do was to summarize an extended history of conflict and 
collaboration between thc Late Román emperors and the Persian kings into a fcw highly 
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moralized episoties. So, for Procopius, a personal, individual emotion is sccn as explaining a 
political and diplomatic decisión. 

Also in politics, fear is, strangely enough for us, one of the main reasons for subjeccs 
conspiring against Justinian’s and Theodora’s reign, which was depicted by Procopius as 
being one of terror.^'’ 

Euphemia, daughter of John Cappadox, is attracted into a conspiracy because she 
“was hostile to the present administración by reason of her fear of the empress."'^ Here, a 
woman manifests herself in a pohtical manner, so we have a kind of inversión of what was 
thought to be the normal gendered representación of fear, which was linked with the men’s 
actions on the political scene. But Euphemia’s actions were not public, visible ones, but 
secret, subterraneous, because she may be motivated by fear and cry to act as a man, but she is 
still a woman and has fewer opportunities to act. 

Because it is, most often, a male gendered emotion, fear appears linked with the 
battlefield. Sometimes it can make soldiers abandon the battle and run or surrender. 

From a multitude of possible examples, let’s see what happened in Sicily when the 
Gothic garrison in the town of Panormus is terrified at the sight of the Byzantine fleet. “And 
when from these boats the enemy were shot at from above, they fell into such an irresistible 
fear thac they immediately deUvered Panormus to Behsarius by surrender”.’^ 

Or, in the same vein, Gripas, a Goth commander, abandons a strong position when 
Word carne about a great Byzantine army: “being plunged into great fear, thought it 
inexpedient to meet their attack, and at the same time he was quite unwilling to be besieged 
by the emperor's army, since it so completely commanded che sea; but he was disturbed most 
of all by the fortifications of Salones (sincc the greater part of them had alrcady fallen down), 
and by the exceedingly suspicious attitude on the part of the inhabitants of the place toward 
the Goths. And for chis reason he departed thence with his whole army as quickly as possible 
and made camp in the plain which is becween Salones and the city of Scardon”. ' * 

The examples we have choscn speak about Barbarians who fear the Byzantines and 
abandon the fight, but it is not to say that the Byzantines or the Italo-Romans are exempt 
from fear. The inhabitants of Rome themselves, during the Byzantine-Gothic war, could 
react cowardly: “Those inside the fortifications, how^ever, since they were without a general 
and altogether unprepared, and being in a panic of fear for themselves and for the city, were 
quite unable to defend their own men, although these were now in so perilous a situación.”^ 
The entire episode from the year 537 is described by Procopius, who was, it seems, a direct 
witness, in a rhetorical way, in order to enhancc the differences between the rashness of 
Goths, the cowardice of Italo-Romans and the manliness of Belisarius and his men.’’ In order 
to save the besieged city and also his own men cornered outside the walls, Belisarius infringed 
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the military rule that said that the general has not to enter personally in the battle. He 
engaged himself in a counter attack against the Goths and this time the fear ravaged the 
barbarian army, so the Byzantines won this fight. Procopius scems to agree with Aristotlc 
who thinks that the courageous man has to demónstrate a negotiation between rashness and 
fear and to fear not too much, neither too little?* Bclisarius might have acted motívated by 
fear, because he and his men were caught between the city walls and the enemy, but he also 
showed a strategic and rational approach to the situation, which was what a good Román 
general had to do. The historian, as a participant in Justinian s wars, cannot tell his audience 
that the Byzantines are exempt from fear, but that they react differently to it than Barbarians 
do and this is a mark of their Romanness.’^ 

The general assumption that men can experience fear, but should not be governed by 
it, can also be seen in the discourse of empress Theodora, who managcs to enhance thc 
courage which her husband, the emperor Justinian, was lacking at that moment. During the 
Nika revolt (532), the rioters were about to enter the palace, where Justinian stood with 
somc of his men and was planning to escape by running. Through her speech, Theodora 
reminds the men that they should not Ict fear conqucr thcm, so they stayed in place until 
they were eventually saved by Belisarius. 

"As to the belief that a woman ought not to be daring among men or to assert herself 
boldly among those who are holding back from fear, I consider that the present crisis most 
certainly does not permit us to discuss whethcr the matter should be regarded in this or in 
some other way.... If, now, it is your wish to savc yourself, O Emperor, there is no difficulty... 
For as for myself, I approve a certain ancient saying that royalty is a good burial-shroud." 
Whcn the queen had spokcn thus, all were fillcd with boldncss, and, turning their thoughts 
towards resistance, they began to consider how they might be able to defend themselves if any 
hostile forcé should come against them”’®. 

As a woman, the empress would have been entitled to feel fear which was 
considercd, in the ancient thcory of temperamcnts, as one of the feminine, coid and humid 
emotions.’^ Instead of acting in accord with this feminine emotion, in the description that 
Procopius gives oí the episode, Theodora appears “daring, decisive and bold”, while Justinian 
was “cautious, tentative and hesitant”.* As once again the historian seems to have been a 
witncss of thc episode or at Icast to have had access to a good, first-hand tcstimony, thc 
speech recorded by him could have really contained some ideas expressed by the Empress. But 
it was nonetheless made up by him, as suggcsted by the use of the laws of rhctoric established 
by classical historians.'*' Theodora portrayed by Procopius infringes a lot of bchavioural 
norms, to begin with speaking in public. Also, as a woman, she should have experienced fear, 
but she shows a determination superior to her husband’s, usurping somehow the emperor’s 
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role. It is evident that thc historian expressed surprise “at thc conccpt of a woman in power” 
who maniíests male qualities, including courage.'*" We know írom Anécdota that Procopius 
hated Theodora, but hcre he wa.s forccd by the evcnts he witnesscd to underline her lack of 
fear, emotion so widely associated with women, and to recognize that she managed to inspire 
courage in thc malc attcndance. But we havc to show caution and to rcalizc that hcre we do 
not have a real approval for the way the empress behaved herself. The whole construction of 
the passage seems to suggest a critique of the Empress, who violares the rules of female silence 
and of female open manifestation of emotions, but it may also be a critique of Justinian, who, 
through his exprcssion of fear, allows his wifc to play a male rolc.'^’ Antony Kaldellis thinks 
that in her discourse, Theodora slightly misquoted a saying attributed to Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, who would have said that “tyranny is a good burial-shroud”. In this way, 
Procopius would have statcd the tyrannical character of thc rcign of Justinian and thc role 
played by his wife in strengthening the regime.'''* This is probably right and it shows, once 
again, that the stereotype of women lacking control of their emotions does not always apply 
in Byzantine historiography."*^ 

Procopius prcscnted other situations in which fear Icads to disorder, it is the 
opposite of reason and can paralyse a human being, as we can see from Belisarius’ discourse in 
front of the Byzantine officers in Data, on the Persian borden 

“Now it is necessary that those who gather for deliberation should make their minds 
entirely íree from modesty and írom fear. For fear, by paralyzing those who have fallen into 
it, does not allow the reason to choose the nobler part, and modesty obscures what has been 
seen to be the better course and leads investigación the opposite way”'*^ 

That’s why, in Procopius’ Wars, fear is a motif, topos, in many discourscs (military 
exhortations) given on the battlefield by both Byzantine and barbarian generáis. Those more 
or less invented speeches show “a clear purpose: creating a cognitive conviction, actually a 
base for making a particular decisión, with immediate and tangible consequences upon facts 
and situations whcre eithcr both hcarers and spcakers have an intcrest”"* . We can givc thc 
example of Mirranes, a Persian commander, who tells his troops that the Romans will be 
terrified by them: “fear will seize upon them” and they will be thrown into disorder'**. There 
are also military exhortations given by Goths and, of course, by Byzantine generáis, and in 
cach situación, the speaker uses the idea of cncmy’s fear in order to enhance thc courage of his 
own troops. In a paradoxical way, fear is used in these discourses „co prepare the troops’ 
moralc, to animatc them by giving them courage”."^ Here, the fear belongs to the Others, it 
should be thrown away from the one’s own community. Those who delivered thc military 
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cxhortations on the battieficid “neecled almost exclusively to master thc premises which raise 
confidence, even íor a short period of time, while diminishing fear”.’ 

Wc can coiiclude that thc few examples which we selected show that, most often, we 
can find in Procopius not always a realistic description of fear and its expressions, but a 
rhctoric use of a motif, in a tradition bcgun by Aristotle. Evcrybody can expcriment fear, thc 
difference being between those who are expected to succumb to it, like male civilians and 
women, and those who have to conquer it, like military men. The soldiers have to behave 
with andreia, which is the “interchangeable concept of manliness or courage in ancient 
Grcck” and it is an cxception to be linked with a eunuch, like Narses."’' Procopius tells, maybe 
with a hint of wonder, that the general Narses achieved his great fame through deeds of 
wisdom and courage.’^ 


Anger 

Anger (org-e', thymos, chlos, nemesan) is another openly expressed emotion in 
Procopius’ Works and it has more uses than the psychological oncs we can think about.” 

For a long time it was assessed that the “civilizing process” described by Norbert 
Elias finally leads, in the contemporary period, to the control and repression of anger.’'* But, 
an attentive analysis of diffcrent texts, including Procopius’, shows that even in earUer 
historical epochs, the public cxpression of anger was not always permitted and not in every 
way. A kind of controlled and demonstrative anger was associated with political rulers and 
was stereotyped as a manly emotion.^’ As in ancient Román historiography, in the Byzantine 
historiography of the century, anger continúes to be used as a mechanism for social 
control and communication, so it is not really an expressed emotion, but has a political role 
and is part of the rulership practice.’^ Of course, women can experiment anger, but in a less 
legitimate way than men, because they were thought to be prone to other kind of emotions. 
The empresses can use anger, because they act sometimes as poUtical rulers, but there is 
always something unnatural in that.^' It sufficcs to remember Procopius’ attitudc directed 
against Theodora to understand how gendering an emotion and its manifestations worked in 
that period of time. As we don t intend to refer too much to Anécdota, we will mention here 
only how the historian describes the reaction of the angered empress when Behsarius was 
thought to intent to usurp Justinian’s throne, while the emperor suffered ftom the plague.^** 


’^Tancu, 2012, 15. 

’* Stewart, 2015, p. 3. 
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We will speak longcr about the male anger, which was part of the rational dccision- 
making process, especially the imperial anger which had a persuasive and communicative 
funcrion. We can find a more ancient funcrion of anger in che Román sociecy, like Ovid’s 
Jupiter’s ira, which was the model for Román imperial principis ira.‘’^ Emperor’s anger or 
king’s anger appcars very oftcn in Procopius’s works and it is evidcnt from the textual context 
that chis is a political instrument and not a genuine expression of emotions. Interestingly 
enough, even if this pohtical use of anger characterizes both Byzancines and Barbarians, it is 
seldom linked wich Justinian ® Procopius speaks about some false rumours that the emperor 
war enraged against Rufinus. “In the mcantime, however, a report which was not true 
reached Persia saying that the Emperor Justinian had become enraged and put Rufinus to 
death”^k In Wars, Justinian seems to conform to the classical ideal which implies that a ruler 
should use anger with moderación and be a modcl of henignitas and indulgcntia^^. In 
Andecdoca, Procopius explains that Justinian could usually restrain himself, so he only 
feigned anger when he wanced to, which confirms that imperial anger is ñor a real emotion, 
but an instrument of governance and a form of symbolic communication/’^ 

Barbarían kings could also use anger as a political tool, like Chosroes who put to 
death a rapist at Apamea, to persuade the Byzantine inhabitants of the town recently 
conquered rhat he is their protector. 

“At that time one of the citizens of Apamea carne before Chosroes and accused a 
Persian of entering his house and violating his maiden daughter. Upon hearing this, 
Chosroes, boiling with anger, commanded that the man should be brought. And when he 
carne before him, he directed rhat he should be impaled in the camp. And when the people 
learned this, thcy raised a mighty shout as loud as they could, demanding that the man be 
saved from the king's anger. And Chosroes promised that he would release the man to them, 
but he secretly impaled him not long afterwards”^'*. 

It seems that there is a kind of ritual here, where the king officially, openly manifests 
his anger and his subjeets try to intercede. Tlie supplication was one of the few means by 
which the ruler was informed about the wishes of the subjeets and he had the liberty to 
accept or not their demands.^’ Sometimes the intercessors can be successful, sometimes, as in 
this situación, not, and for Procopius letting the Persian king to manifest his anger 
demonstrares his absolute powcr. 

Procopius shows that the Barbarians allowed themselves more often to be driven by 
anger, at least if we takc at face valué the formulas used by the byzantine historian to nárrate a 
military action. 


Lüwric, 2009,67. 
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Chosroes “boiling with angcr, began to makc plans to capture thc city. He 
accordingly sent an army of six thousand, commanding them to begin a siege and to make 
assaults upon the fortifications. And this army carne there and comrnenced active operations, 
and the citizcns of Scrgiopolis at first defended themselves vigorously, but later they gave up, 
and in terror at thc danger, they werc purposing to give over thc city to the cnemy”“. 

One’s anger may trigger a powerful action and inight result in instilling fear in 
others. The emotions are powerful tools to expJain the succession of events on the battlefield. 
At Edessa, the inhabitants resist the Persians, resulting in Chosroes’ anger. “Some aLso filled 
numerous basins with olive-oil, and after heating them over firc a sufficient time cvcrywhere 
along the wall, they sprinkled the oil, while boiling fiercely, upon the enemy who were 
assailing the wall, using a sort of whisk for the purpose, and in this way harassed them still 
more. The Persians, therefore, soon gave up and began to throw down their arms, and 
coming before the king, said that they were no longer able to hold out in the struggle. But 
Chosroes, in a passion of anger, drove them all on with threats and urged them forward 
against the encmy”'’^. 

Herc, the kíng’s anger is used to instil fear in onc’s own soldicrs, so they will have a 
stronger motivation to fight, It is, once again, a barbarían thing to do, because the Román 
(and Byzantine) generáis use exhortations not threats in their military discourses. And we 
have to remind ourscives that anger was seen by thc Christians, in this historical moment, as 
one of the deadly sins, so it was somewhat normal to be inostly associated with pagans. 

Love and desi re 

Even if Procopius writcs a political and military history, he often gives an important 
explanatory íunction to love, confirming the widesprcad assertion that this “is a prime mover 
of human emotions”.'’* 

So, thc love, of tw'o different kinds, ero.s (erotic love) and a^apc (affection, charity) 
could be a strong trigger of action in Procopius’ works. The erotic love has political 
consequences, when it links two powerftil personalities, like Justinian who “fell violently in 
love” with Theodora.® Women have a disrupting erotic power over men, which was 
perceived as a treat to their manliness, andreia.™ We can see that when Chosroes, che Persian 
king, out of love for “an exceedingly beautifuT Román captive, Euphemia, shows merey for 
the town of Sura.’^ Artabanes, a successful Byzantine general “conceived an immoderate 
desire to take to wife the empcror’s niece Prejecta” and bccause he was denied this, he joins a 
conspiracy against Justinian. '^ These examples, to which we can add a myriad others, show 


Procopius, Ví^irs, II, 20,13-14. 
Procopius, Wats, II, 26, 36-43. 
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that Procopius agrees with the currcnt idea in this epoch that desire is an external forcé that 
imposes itselí on individuáis/^’ And, most often, the actions of those driven by this dangerous 
ernotion lead to a sad end. 

As ágape, love naturaUy characterizes the sentiments of the family members, as 
shown in the anccdotc of the fishcrman who, “naturally constraint” by the affection for his 
children, tries to obtain from the Persian general Perozes protection for them, fearing that he 
will die''*. 

But agape can also have political consequences, as the problems caused in the Persian 
kingdom by the king Cabades who, loving his son Chosroes more than the others, reverses 
the succession order to favour him and arrangcs his adoption by the Byzantine emperor 
Justin. ’ In fact, this is not the First instance in which Cabades is presented to act according to 
onc kind or other of love, because he lost his royal powcr following some “innovations to the 
constitution” motivated by his lust towards other men’s wives/'" In fact, Procopius gives some 
hints to a more complicated political situación, this allcged adoption having both partisans 
and opponents at the Byzantine court, as it was scen as having important consequences for 
the rclationships betwccn the two empires/^ Once again, the historian uses the emotions as 
tools to explain some difficult to understand political actions to his Byzantine audience. 


Joy, laughter and tears 

Joy is another ernotion very often presented in Procopius’ works, sometimes even in 
mihtary (and a little bit macabre) context. The king Pacurius is “overjoyed” hearing that the 
Armenians massacred some barbarians; “killed almost the whole populación, oíd and young 
alike”7* Justin is overjoyed when asked to adopt Chosroes.'^ Justinian is overjoyed when 
making an alliance with the Lazi7” In military context, joy characterizes some tactical actions, 
as withdrawal (Procopius told us about che Byzantines who “joyfuUy... withdrew”) or 
navigation (they are saihng“exceedinglyjoyfur towards Vandal Africa).®^ 

We think that, besides the tactic of using emotions as explicative tools, Procopius 
often mentions joy as a rhetorical mean to give his narrative a more interesting tone. 

In our modern world, joy is an expression of pleasure and could result in laughter as 
a manifestación.*^ But the physical manifestations of joy can be very different according to 
the context described by the narrator, because, as Nira Pancer States, “somatic gestures do 


■ ’Maycr, 2019, 18. 

'* Procopius, Wars, 1,4, 14. 

Procopius, Wars, I, 10, 18. 
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play a major part in the making of social relationships”.*’’ In Procopius, extreme joy could 
result in tears, as those experienced by the Apamea’s citizens witnessing a miracle, that 
coiisisted of a lighc of fire foUowing the priest that paraded a piece of the HoUy Cross.®^ All in 
all, in his writings there are many more instances of individuáis crying than laughing, which 
tells US something about what Procopius and his audience considered the appropriate 
manifestations for powerful emotions. 

As we llave already seen, almost every time when Procopius is speaking of joy, he is 
not showing the characters of his history laughing. Was this because laughter, as a somatic 
sign, was too opposed to the ancient ideal of restraint that he seemed to have shared? If he 
was a crypto platonic thinker, as Anthony Khaldellis argües, he may have shared the idea, 
ínherited from the classical tradition, that laughter was to be censored or at least controlled.*’ 
But thc same repression of an immoderate laughter was proposed by thc Christian thinkers. 
Expression of a personal feeling, laughter could also have been a theatrical act, a kind of 
performance aimed at communicating social and even political meanings. So, the significance 
of laughter in Procopius’ Wars is diverse, but almost never has it expressed a real joy.** 

For cxample, Bclisarius is presented laughing during diplomatic negotiations with 
the Persians, or he laughs somehow presciently before the fight against Vitiges at Porta 
Salaria.*^ The laughter can be a mocking one, as when Narses receives a letter from Usdrilas, 
the Gothic commander of Ariminum.** Procopius presents fewer examples of Byzantines’ 
enemies laughing, and most of them are Persians, especially Chosroes. In political and 
military context, the historian shows his characters laughing when they want to express their 
superiority towards their enemies.*^ The difference between the Byzantine’s laughter and 
that of the Persians is that the first one usually announccs a military success, while the second 
one shows the vain glory or the barbarian deportment of a character. 

Speaking about the enemies’ laughter, Procopius has written a beautiíul piece of 
rhetoric while presenting che reacción of che defeated ’V^andal King, Gelimer when brought 
before Bclisarius in 534. 

“Accordingly Gelimer carne before him in that place, laughing with such laughter as 
was neither modérate ñor the kind one could conceal, and some of those who were looking at 
him suspected that by reason of the excremity of his affliction he had changed encirely from 
his natural State and that, already beside himself, he was laughing for no reason. But his 
friends would have it that the man was in his sound mind, and that because he had been born 
in a royal family, and had ascended thc thronc, and had been clothcd with grcat powcr and 
immense wcalth from childhood even to oíd age, and then being driven to flight and plunged 
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into great fcar had undergonc thc sufferings on Papua, and now had come as a captive, having 
in this way had experience oí all the gifts oí fortune, both good and evil, for this reason, they 
believed, he thought that man's lot was worthy of noching else than much laughter.”’®. 

Gelimer’s laughcer occasioned some of che first attempts to decipher the meanings of 
this kind of manifestación in Byzantium, even if what interested Avcril Cameron was mainly 
the political context of the Justinian’s reconquest of Africa.” Interpreted by the audience in 
differenc ways, mostly as an expression of madness, Gehmer’s laughcer was racher thought by 
the Byzantine historian as a mark of a philosophical actitude. This was a rare momenc when 
Procopius showed some admiración for a noble Vandal, because otherwise he despised these 
African barbarians en niassc. 


Sorrow 

Sorrow can be expressed in oblique ways, as in this anecdote about Gelimer, but 
normally its expressions are tears, weeping and lamentations. Tears might have a different 
function when used by characters judged inferior or superior on a social scale. 

In Byzantine society women are by definición inferior, due to their comparative 
physical weakness and the ílow of emotions which they can’t control.’^ Even if men were not 
exempt from such manifestations of emotion, che norm in che classical society, especially due 
to thc Stoic philosophy, was thc malc control of expressions/^ And if they cry, when they cry, 
men have to do this in a virile manner.^"* 

For Procopius, male tears and lamentations characterize mostly the behaviour of 
Barbarians, inferior beings.^^ When their king Gelimer abandons chem, the VandaLs manifest 
violcnt emotions: 

“And for some time it escaped the notice of thc Vandals that Gelimer had run away, 
but when they aU perceived that he had fled, and che enemy were already plainly seen, then 
indeed the men began to shout and the children cried out and che women wailed. And they 
ncither took with them the money they had ñor did they hccd the laments of those dearest to 
them, but every man fled in complete disorder just as he could.”’^ 

The Vandal king Gelimer is shown repeatedly weeping when confronted with 
adversities. Besieged and lacking food, he received a letter from a Byzantine commander. 
“When Gelimer had read this letter and wept bitterly over it, he wrote in reply...”^^ The 
barbarian king can experience pity when he sees the actions of hungry children. He is deeply 
moved by thc fight of two boys over food and decides to surrender: “This sad experience 
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Gelimer could not endure (for he had followed all from the beginning), and bis spirit was 
weakened”.’** “Typically, Procopius calis Gelimer’s weakening ‘giving way to feminine 
feelings”’^‘\ But in the classical cradition that he cherished, the experience of pity, understood 
as compassion towards those who suffer unjustly, allowed even a brave Citizen to shed tears/'^" 
Gelimer’s tcars are not virile but of thc kind of feminine ones bccause he is a barbarian and 
not a Román Citizen. 

These expressions of sentiments are more often seen as the normal attitude of 
women. Byzantium was a traditional society in which the normative prescriptions used “to 
align individual behaviour with highly gendered feelings and display rulcs”''’h Overtly and 
excessively expressing their feelings in tears and laments was considered as barbarian 
behaviour, inferior to the Byzantines’ and women who usually lament pubUcly were 
parallelcd to Barbarians. On thc onc hand, we have herc a contradicción never resolved 
between the idea that women are allowed to shed tears and at the same time they are 
condemned because of their sofeness.^®" On the other hand, we don’t really know how often 
women really display their emotions, because thc sccnes in which our historian shows female 
lamentations are, usually, invented, storics about cvents he could have not witncssed. In 
Procopius’ history, those scenes have a role in making the narrative more interesting, adding a 
touch of suspense or making it more dramatic. In order to explain how the future Persian 
king Cabades as a child was not killed on the order given by the king Chosroes, Procopius 
depiets the nanny desperately crying: “the woman, bursting into tears and seizing the knees 
ofherhusband, entreatedhim byno means tokill Cabades”"”. 

We can suppose that in chis case the tears are part of an arsenal of manipulación, 
currcntly attributed to women, they have a “performative cffcct, changing social relationships 
and establishing a new balance of power between speakers”, to quote Nira Pancer.'*^ It is 
difíicult to say if the historian believes that immoderate display of grief is something artificial, 
or is a genuine expression ofsuffering which women are incapable of hiding. 

Lamentación is seen by thc Byzantinc historian as a peculiar feminine ritual, so we 
can suppose that chis was often not a spontaneous expression of raw emotion, but an 
orchestrated display of grief”’. A whole range of gestures and behaviours, as to kneel before 
the powerful, to throw themselves to the ground into pain, to beat their chest in mourning 
and to tear their clothcs are considered as typical of women, and of Barbarians as well. In 
Procopius’ Works, those gestures associated with women’s grief can be encountered several 
times. It seems that the Byzantinc historian considered normal that a woman falls to the 
ground in mourning or in weeping, which raises thc problem of socially acccptablc 
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bchaviours, not oniy that of emotions. The problcm is that well before the momcnt of him 
writing his histories, Christianity added a new censure to excessive weeping, especially when 
it is associated with mourning, which was seeii as an expression of the lack of reUgious 
faithd®^ So, why is the Byzantine society still accepting this kind of gestures, doubly 
condemned, from civic and religious point of view? Probably, for Procopius, as for his 
contemporaries, these uncontrolled displays of emotions constitute íurther proof of the 
women’s irrationality.*'’' We beUeve that Procopius was a Christian, even a conventional one, 
as is was stated by Averil Caineron, but we aiso believe that for him the classical tradition was 
very strong and informed not only his writing, but also many of his conceptions about gender 
roles."’* The power of tradition was too great to be ignored and the gendered expression of 
emotions was still convenient to express a social hierarchy and a political order. 


Conclusions 

Even if the ideal that he embraces is the restraint, the control of behaviours, 
Procopius describes a society which expresses quite openly its emotions. Of course, there are 
beings more prone to publicly show their feelings, like women and barbarians, but the 
Byzantine males are also often shown expressing their emotions in various ways. 

But nothing happens by chance, nothing is truly spontaneous. Procopius’ characters 
move like actors on a scene, in full public view and they seem to act in accordance to the 
social roles attributed to them, in conformity to the traditional ways of expression permitted 
to them. The expression or repression of emotions serves to consolidate che social structures 
and ensure the smooth running of society. 
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